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Queen of Martyrs 


A HYMN TO THE MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 


O Virgin Mother, full of grace, 
Above all creatures blest; 

What clouds of sorrow crossed Thy face, 
What seas Thy soul oppressed! 


CHORUS 
Sweet Mother, Queen of Martyrs, plead 
For us who weep and sigh; 
Perpetual Help is our great need, 
Pray for us, heed our cry! 


Thy tender Child beholds with fear, 
The Cross, the lance, the nails; 

And clings to Thee, His Mother dear, 
For help which never fails. 


With hands in Thine, He trusted Thee, 
In childhood’s every need; 

These Hands Divine on Calvary, 
For us poor sinners bleed. 


Beneath the Cross He saw Thee stand, 
—God’s Mother ever true, — 

He gave Thee then the sweet command, 
To be our mother too. 


Thou art indeed Salvation’s ark, 
On life’s deep stormy sea; 

Our refuge in temptations dark, 
Oh may we cling to Thee! 


Rev. P. Brennan, C.Ss.R. 
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Father Tim Casey 


SPOOKS AND SPIRITS 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


They were driving home from an errand of mercy, the doctor at 
the wheel, and the priest beside him. The soft, warm spring night had 
brought out myriads of pleasure seekers. Their automobiles lined the 
curb or swelled the heavy traffic. Electric signs beckoned with blinding 
flashes to theatre and motion picture house and cafe and dance hall 
and every other form of amusement. 

“Pagans!” growled the doctor, pressing down the brakes in obedi- 
ence to the ruddy glare of the semaphore. The signal changed to, 
“Go,” and the rest of his denunciation was lost in the grind of shifting 
gears. The only words Father Casey caught were, “paganism,” and 
again, “pagans.” 

“Naturalism,” suggested the priest, “might be the more correct 
term. The pagans acknowledged at least some higher power. These 
people see nothing, consider nothing, serve nothing, but self. They 
will pick up even the husks the swine have trodden in the mire for the 
sake of a momentary gratification to self.” 

“I may be wrong about the name,” returned the doctor, “but I 
know I am right about the fact. These pagans, or naturalists—what- 
ever you may call them—live as if there were no God, no soul, no 
hereafter. And—you may not know it, Father Tim—among the num- 
ber are many Catholics, more shame to them.” 

“How well I know it!’ That is all he said, but his tired face 
seemed suddenly to grow wrinkled and drawn like that of an old man. 

“T tell you, Father, I sometimes feel like wishing these people 
would take up spiritism, crooked and evil as it is—anything to lift 
them out of the earthy, the grossly natural, up to something that is 
above, or at least beyond, nature.” 

“Doctor, would you prescribe a dose of carbolic acid to prevent a 
patient from dying of pneumonia?” 


“Tt would be efficacious—he surely would not die of pneumonia if 
he followed that prescription,” laughed the doctor. “However, the 
procedure is not considered good form by the best medical authorities.” 


“Neither,” returned the priest, “is it counted good form by the best 
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spiritual authorities to turn to the morbid as a cure for the sordid, to 
take up spiritism as an antidote for naturalism.” 

“For that matter, Father, I would no more recommend spiritism 
than I would prescribe carbolic acid, only I do wish there were some- 
thing—someway—by which we might live in closer touch with the 
spirit world.” 

“What does your holy faith teach, Doctor? Are not angels spirits?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“And the Blessed Mother and the saints and the souls in purga- 
tory?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“And is not God a spirit?” 

“Ves,” 

“All these constitute a spirit world with which you can communicate 
night and day, a spirit world in which you can live and move, even 
while attending to the duties which demand your attention in the 
material world. This communication with the spirit world is certain, 
for God has revealed it; it is healthful, for whoever habitually prac- 
tices it, is made better and nobler in soul and even in body. Spiritism, 
on the contrary, is mostly fraud and partly deviltry. It debases and 
destroys mind and heart, soul and body.” 

“How can we converse with these spirits?” 


“In the same way that you would converse with any other good 
and faithful friend. There is this difference, however: You must 
go to your earthly friends or wait till they come to you, you can enjoy 
their company only on certain occasions and for a limited time, but 
your spirit friends are always awaiting your pleasure and are ready to 
listen to you at any time you choose to speak with them.” 

“Tt sounds simple,” said the doctor, “still I fear I should find it 
rather awkward and unnatural, were I to try to put it into practice.” 

“Tt looks awkward and unnatural only to those who do not try it; 
for those who practice it, it is a charming and simple exercise of faith. 
What, for example, is the Catholic doctrine regarding the guardian 
angel ?” 

“That God has commissioned a special angel to act as protector to 
every human being, that our angel is ever at our side to guard us from 
harm of soul or of body.” 

“And what is an angel ?” 
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“An angel is a spirit—a bright, beautiful spirit.” 

“Yes,” replied the priest, “an angel is a prince of the heavenly court. 
One of these princes has been constantly at your side every since you 
were born. You should not find it awkward to turn to him from time 
to time and say, ‘Thank you.’ ” 

“Why, no, Father. Not when you put it in that way. ’Twould be 
only common decency—ordinary politeness.” 

“His office is to save you from harm, especially when you ask him. 
When you find yourself in danger, would it not be natural to say, 
‘Dear angel, guard me?’ ” 

“Surely, Father, it ought to be so.” 

“You know that the devil is always trying to lead you into sin. 
God has given you a guardian angel to protect you against the devil. 
When tempted, ask your angel to help you in your struggle against the 
evil one. In fact, the mere thought that a pure spirit from heaven, a 
prince of God’s court, is at your side, ought to be a powerful means 
to prevent you from doing anything that is wrong or ignoble.” 

“Why, Father,” cried the doctor enthusiastically, “that is a wonder- 
ful doctrine when one stops to think of it. When I walk down a 
crowded street, there are as many angels about me as there are people.” 

“Not only that, but everyone that is dear to you, everyone in whom 
you are interested, is guarded by a faithful and loving angel. When 
you leave a patient, why not ask his guardian angel to take care of him 
until your return? When your children go out for work or recreation, 
why not pray to their guardian angels to bring them home again safe 
in body and soul?” 

The doctor found himself looking with a more kindly eye on his 
fellow motorists—even on those whose “bonehead” work cluttered the 
crowded traffic. Respect was due to the angels at their side. 

“Father,” he said presently, “how about my patron saint? Doesn’t 
he look after me, too?” 

“Assuredly,” replied the priest. “That is why the Church urges us 
to give a child, in Baptism, the name of a saint rather than the name 
of a tree or a flower or—or—” 

“Or a nut,” suggested the doctor. 


“And the saint who has been chosen as your patron, whose name 
you bear, watches over you from heaven. His care of you will be in 
proportion to your devotion to him. You ought to read his life, learn 
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all you can about him, in order to imitate his virtues. Every day of your 
life you should say a special prayer to him and celebrate his feast in a 
particular manner, receiving, if possible, Holy Communion. He has 
struggled with the same problems, encountered the same temptations 
as you. He will know how to help you to conduct yourself like a man 
and a Christian, and so fit yourself to join him in heaven after your 
earthly trial is ended. And remember, not only your own patron, but 
all the saints in heaven, are interested in you and ready to hear you.” 

“Then I could take another saint as an additional patron, even 
though I do not bear his name, if there is something about him that 
particularly appeals to me?” 

“Not only, you could, but you should choose some additional patron 
saints and live in frequent communication with them. Every Christian 
should, for example, practice special devotion to good St. Joseph. 
Furthermore, if you were a farmer, you should choose St. Isidore, the 
patron of farmers. If you were a lawyer, St. Alphonsus, who prac- 
ticed law in the courts of Naples. But since you are a medical man, 
you should be particularly devout to the two holy physicians, St. 
Cosmas and St. Damien, or to St. Camillus or St. John of God; they—” 

“Confound that fellow! Is he drunk?” cried the doctor, swerving 
his car just in time to avert a collision. 

“There you are!” exclaimed the priest. “You drive a car, and 
therefore, you ought to be devout to St. Christopher. He is called 
Christopher, from the Latin words, ‘Christum ferre—to carry Christ,’ 
because he carried Christ across the stream. Have a blessed medal of 
St. Christopher on your dash and ask him to carry you safely through 
the traffic on your daily rounds.” 

“And the Blessed Mother?” suggested the doctor. 


“To be sure, the Blessed Mother. Common decency demands that 
everybody that loves our Lord should respect and honor his mother. 
If you were visiting a dear friend and his mother entered the room, he 
would expect you to pay your respects to her. Now, the whole world 
is God’s house. Through His love and kindness you are in it. You 
would offend this divine Friend were you to ignore His Mother. In- 
deed God loves His Mother so much that He has made her the dis- 
penser of all graces, that is to say, whatever graces He gives us, He 
gives through the hands of His Mother. If you want the graces neces- 
sary to lead a Christian life and save your soul, you must secure them 
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through Mary. You wish to live and move among those spirits of 
whom we have been speaking. Mary is their Queen. Be loyal to her.” 

“I can at least say I have always done that,” returned the doctor. 
“It would be impossible to enumerate the favors I have received 
through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin Mary.” 


“The favors you have already received are nothing in comparison 
with those you will receive in the future, if you faithfully cultivate 
your friends in the spirit world. However, do not make it all a one- 
sided affair, where you always receive but never give—where you 
always ask favors but never confer them.” 

“What do you mean, Father? What can I do for the inhabitants 
of the other world?” 

“You can do much—at least for one class—for the poor suffering 
souls in purgatory. What have you been doing for them?” 

“Very little, I fear, except in a desultory and haphazard way.” 

“There it is again,” cried the priest. “I find it everywhere. I 
can’t acount for it, unless by a lack of living faith. In your case, at 
least, it is not selfishness or hard-heartedness. I know the sacrifices 
you make to relieve pain. You do not publish it from the housetops, 
but I have been in too many homes where your name is held in benedic- 
tion, not to know it. I am aware that you have a long list of cases 
where there is hope neither of a cure nor a fee, and yet you are more 
assiduous in going to give them some slight relief than in attending to 
your richest patients. But here are the souls in purgatory suffering a 
thousand times more. Your nearest and dearest are among them. 
They are calling to you for help. You could help them so easily—and 
you do nothing to relieve them. Tenderness for the dead is strong in 
every human heart. That is why spiritism appeals to so many people— 
it pretends to put them in communication with their dead. The most 
spiritism can do is to put them in communication with a fraud or an 
unclean spirit, who beguiles them with idle prattle about the morbid 
or the mysterious. But here is the doctrine of purgatory, revealed by 
God Himself. It tells you clearly that our dear departed are suffering 
intense pain, that they are looking to us for help, that at any moment 
of the night or day we can relieve them. And yet so many do nothing. 
How can you explain it except by lack of faith?” 

“Or deplorable ignorance,” added the doctor contritely. 


“Now in view of all we have said about the spirit world, can you 
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still hold that there is nothing to lift us out of the mire of this mun- 
dane existence and place us on a nobler and higher plane?” 

“Why, Father, you have opened my eyes to a beauty and glory 
beyond imagining. I am living in the midst of a spirit world that is 
as real as this world of brick and mortar—and greed and lust. Super- 
natural beings surround me. I meet them at every turn, rub elbows 
with them. They are my most constant friends; they love me, guard 
me with more than a mother’s care. They beguile my loneliness ; they 


teach me higher things; they ask me for help; they beckon me home. 
Father, this is wonderful.” 


“Doctor, you treat this as though it were a revelation. Have you 
not been declaring every day of your life that you believed it all?” 

“When did I ever say I believed it all?” 

“Every time you repeated the Apostles Creed and uttered these 
words, ‘I believe in the communion of saints.’ ” 

“Father, we often repeat prayers without paying much attention to 
what they mean.” 

“The most beautiful, ennobling, strength-giving feature of this 
spirit world has not yet been mentioned.” 

“Pray, Father, what is that?” 

“The presence of God. The fact that God is ever with us, keeping 
us in existence, surrounding us with His love, infusing into our hearts 
His grace, listening and watching for every act or word or thought we 
direct towards Him. God is a spirit infinitely perfect; in Him we live 
and move and have our being.” 


HE GOT THE JOB 





A New York daily tells an amusing story about Henry J. Steen, a 
ten-year-old boy, who applied for a job as page in the State Legislature 
of Texas. He was so small in stature that the committee was amused 
and turned him down at once. : 


One member told Henry that he would never do, as his legs were 
not long enough. 


“Gentlemen,” said the youngster, without batting an eye, “What this 
legislature needs is brains, not legs.” He got the job. 


Prejudice roosts on a perch from which facts are barred. 
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Getting Higher Thoughts 
B. G. Cottins, C.Ss.R. 


They are yours if you want them. Life will give them to you. For 
life is sown so thickly with the beautiful things that engender higher 
thoughts that even this material age of ours has given support to 
people who live by the good and beautiful—artists like John Sargent, 
sculptors like Daniel Chester French, poets like James Whitcomb Riley, 
and those two war-heroes, Rupert Brookes and Joyce Kilmer. In 
these very days of ours, under the shadows cast by our great com- 
mercial buildings, our foundries, laboratories and warehouses, under the 
feet of the many who would not look, these seekers found cloth and pat- 
tern for their dreams of beauty and fashioned them, thank God! 

They found because they sought. We can do the same. 

Cluster your factories ever-so closely. But see, you yet cannot 
stop the sunshine from streaming down and washing the city streets 
in gold! Fill up the fires of your blast-furnaces. And the black ban- 
ners of smoke that twist heavily out from the chimneys above will tell 
the world that the nation is up and marching along the road of industry. 
But God will still make the trees in the woods, I suppose; and the 
flowers will always come; and God will still send the spring and the 
summer and the brown days of autumn and the white days of winter. 
That cold-staring man, who boasts of his mind for the practical, will 
tell you to leave all this thought of the beauty of flower-field and wood- 
land to poets and dreamers. But here the cold-staring errs because he 
misplaces the values of things in life. 

Take this case. I know a farmer who tills his acres and sows his 
seed and harvests his crops. People talk about him and say that he 
will grow rich some day. But he will never be more truly rich than 
his neighbor down the road. For friend neighbor is a queer, laughing 
sort of man who sees daisies when his ploughshare turns down the 
sod, and speaks of the heart in the song of a bird, and loves to talk to 
his cows when he milks them. He reminds me a good deal of his city- 
brother, the bookkeeper. Oftentimes, I know, the columns of figures 
fade from his eyes and up from his ledger-page grow visions—visions 
of home and wife and children. He says he is never lonesome; and 
the ride home in the train every evening is one of life’s daily good- 
nesses to him. 
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This farmer and this bookkeeper belong to the tribe of happy people. 
Their gospel is best preached by our children who can stand at the 
window in a cold winter hour and trace on the frosted pane a multitude 
of beautiful things. Spearheads are there, and white cathedral spires 
and trees that grow silver apples. Engaged with these they cannot see 
the bleak landscape out of doors. Hasn’t God closed in our life some- 
what like that? Hasn’t He frosted over our windowpanes with beau- 
tiful things? And shouldn’t we be better if we sought them and left 
all coldness and sordidness outside? 

Oh, yes, we should. And life would indeed be happier if we should. 
One of the happiest lives ever lived was that of St. Francis of Assisi. 
He spent his days in seeking out life’s beauties. And once he found 
them, from very joy of possession he made songs about them. Christ— 
the great practical Christ—saw life in the lilies of the field, and vest- 
ments of white and gold upon them. Further, He alone measured the 
full beauty in the heart of His Immaculate Mother. 

Just around the corner there is a better glimpse of the stars for 
you, or another look at the grocery man who is always singing, though 
his wife met with an accident a couple of years ago and will hardly 
walk any more. Or maybe when Jimmy and Mary come tired to your 
arms this evening, you will be able to see in their shining eyes some- 
thing of the beautiful thing of love which God sends to you. 


UNEXPECTED RESULTS 





A recent report says that Professor Robert Howard Lord, of 
Harvard, an international authority on European history and a convert 
to the Catholic religion, is studying for the priesthood at St. John’s 
Seminary in Boston. 

For more than a decade Professor Lord has been one of the most 
popular teachers at Harvard University. 

A college girl, it is said, played an important role in Professor 
Lord’s conversion and his decision to become a priest at the age of 
forty-two. This girl, a pupil in one of his Radcliffe history classes sev- 
eral years ago, disputed some of his statements regarding the Catholic 
Church and entered a discussion which stimulated him to new study. 

At the conclusion of his study Professor Lord began taking instruc- 
tions from a priest in one of the Boston parishes and was afterwards 
baptized. 
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The Student Abroad 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE CRUSADERS 
J. W. Brennan, C.Ss.R. 


Perhaps no place is so apt to produce queer acquaintanceships or 
odd discussions as a ship at sea. Leaving Constantinople, we noticed 
a new quota of passengers had joined our company. After the first 
dinner, everybody felt at home and decidedly varied groups could be 
seen parading about the decks, conversing in equally varied tongues. 
The American had the agreeable surprise of hearing English suddenly 
at his elbow. Turning, he found a pleasant, dignified, but not over- 
dignified, gentleman waiting to introduce him to the members of his 
party ; all of whom for some reason of their own were smiling broadly. 
It was an American missionary to India with his family and a few 
friends. Introductions over and the “latest” from home discussed in- 
cluding the outcome to date of the two major baseball leagues, the 
missionary suddenly pulled a little book from his pocket, and turning 
the pages intently as he took a seat on a liferaft on the deck, began to 
ask the American priest a few questions regarding the interpretation 
of some texts that bothered him. It was his Bible, and a new one, and 
he seemed quite enthusiastic over it. During the course of the ensuing 
conversation the entire party gathered around, and it was delightful to 
note their attention during this impromptu study in exegesis. And, 
of course, the burning question of the day in the States was not to be 
left out. Shortly after the Bible lesson, the missionary happened by as 
some of the caravan were quenching their thirst in cool beer. Apos- 
tolic ire was aroused; the rhetorical scourge was brought into action in 
an endeavor to end this performance inspired by the devil. And the 
subsequent debate was nothing if not spirited and, I hope, illuminating. 


Meanwhile a group of children began to play around the liferafts. 
They were a jolly crowd of youngsters and I was interested in watching 
the antics of these orientals. A young man, clad in European dress 
but bearing the features of the orient, stood guard over them, cautiously 
snatching one of the tots when a disastrous fall seemed imminent. 
Happening to make an exclamation in English, I attracted his attention 
and he answered in perfect English. This led to further conversa- 
tion, in the course of which I was introduced to the “unspeakable” 
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Turk. Straightway, another prejudice based on superficial reading 
was blasted. As a gentleman, at least, this specimen of manhood from 
the New Turkey far outshone the majority of the more enlightened 
Europeans on board. He belonged to a rather large Turkish family 
who were on their way to Cyprus. A dignified old dowager was the 
ruling spirit of their party, evidently the mother of the young man. 
The women of their party did not wear the veil over their faces while 
on board, hence it was a surprise to the majority of the passengers, 
when on approaching Cyprus a few days later, a group of the famous 
veiled ladies appeared in their midst. Armenians there were too, 
apparently living in the greatest harmony with the Turks since their 
last unfortunate experience with the former tyranny and its attendant 
cruelties. However, the Armenians with us were of the schismatic 
church and a number of interesting discussions regarding the differ- 
ences between the Armenian schismatic, the Armenian uniate and the 
Latin churches resulted, with what results it is difficult to say, since 
conversation with these was carried on perforce in French. 


Smyrna was the next port of call, and the morning of our arrival 
was, as usual, perfect. A glassy sea, blazing sunshine and just enough 
breeze to take the burning sting out of the sun’s rays, made the 
approach a charming experience. Just before the passport business 
was finished, a gentleman from the American college at Smyrna came 
to me and offered to provide for our transportation to and from the 
shore. We found out that our missionary friend had thought of this 
and had taken care to include our party in the courtesies extended to 
him. No doubt, the reader understands that the missionary was 
Protestant and the college here, too, was under Protestant auspices. 
The courtesy, while apparently a trifle, was in reality important. For 
in the hurry of landing and attempting to enjoy a port as much as 
possible in the few hours allowed, the unscrupulous boatmen usually 
take advantage of the ignorance of the visitors and demand outrageous 
prices. We had perfect service and moderate rates, thanks to the 
American bound for India. 


The landing was followed by one of the weirdest days we ever had 
on our trip. This time we had no guide; the language of the town was 
Turkish and thé facilities for getting around primitive in the extreme. 
Add to this, the variety of likes and dislikes to be found in an intellec- 
tual party of the various nationalities and you have the setting. True 
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to form, the party unanimously chose the American for “guide” and 
there was no way out of it. However, Smyrna is easy—now. The 
conflagration of a few years ago utterly devastated at least half of the 
former flourishing city. The ravages of war did not escape this part 
of the world either; for after the great World War was finished, the 
Greek and Turk governments carried on a struggle for the possession 
of this important strategic port, with no good results for the material 
standing of the city. Nevertheless, now the semicircular waterfront 
is lined with shipping, anchored to wharves, stern to the shore; and the 
main street is busy with the transfer of cargoes to and from the ships. 
Along the waterfront there runs a primitive tramway; motive power 
being furnished by one mule per car. At times when there is heavy 
traffic the poor mule can be seen, jumping from side to side, slipping 
and stumbling on the cobblestone pavement, trying to get a start. At 
such crucial moments, it seemed to be quite the thing for the crew to 
get out and help in the good cause. 


Following the main street, in the direction of the Turkish quarter 
of the city—the only section really flourishing since it was the only 
quarter to escape the conflagration—we turned abruptly finally and 
found ourselves in the Bazaar. Since we had nothing else to look for 
here, we lingered in the various sections of the market, watching the 
nonchalant methods with which business was carried on. There was 
no shouting of wares; merchants being content to sit at the doors of 
their shops and stolidly gaze at the prospective customers as they passed 
by. So far it was harmless as well as interesting. The real fun for 
the amateur guide started when, on becoming more accustomed to the 
surroundings and the seeming lack of danger, members of the party 
began to look for articles of merchandise that interested them. Some 
wanted tobacco, and having heard often of the famous Turkish 
“blends,” thought that here they should find blends and component 
parts of blends that would outrival the best products of their mother 
countries. Much gesticulation, with snatches of French where that 
language was understood, finally produced an abundance of the pipe- 
tobacco that had been seen already in Constantinople. Murmurs of 
disgust—much joking and not a little sarcasm in crisp Spanish, French 
and Italian. For the solitary specimen we could find in our peregrina- 
tions had already been aptly dubbed by the German colleagues—heu— 
otherwise in English “hay.” And all hands, no matter what their lan- 
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guage, had taken up the new name. It was appropriate; for the stuff 
did look—and what is worse, taste—like chopped up hay. 


Back through the winding “avenues,” through the quarters of iron- 
workers, grocery-merchants, spice and perfume shops, etc., to the 
waterfront, then return to another side street and another dive inland. 
This time the quest was in search of postcards. We finally found a 
shop, kept by a Greek who spoke French and English, or what have 
you? From him we learned more of the town. Then, the heat having 
made itself felt, a general demand was made for liquid refreshments. 
Fortunately, a chance laborer happened along who, once upon a time, 
had lived in the States. It required little urging to enlist him as guide. 
With him the party located a better-class restaurant; the “guide” care- 
fully threatening the laborer with dire results as far as his pay was 
concerned if the service was not good and the prices reasonable. It 
was an unusual sight for all concerned, not excluding the crowd of 
Turks leisurely quaffing their black coffee or smoking their water- 
pipes; but the service was good and the prices were reasonable. 
Refreshed, the party started out anew by another road, and suddenly 
found themselves in what seemed to be a species of desert. Bleak 
wastes, broken only by the ruins of stone houses, most of these even 
barely extending above the ground, stretched between us and the line 
of masts in the distance that marked the sea. We were in the former 
Christian section of the city; the section wiped out by the fire. 
Churches, homes, schools, all went up in the blaze of destruction. And 
they have never recovered. It was a sad sight indeed. Little imagin- 
ing was required to picture the atrocities that must have taken place 
here in those terrible days. The newspapers were filled with them at 
the time and there is no need of rehearsing the horrors now. Not an 
effort had been made, at least up to the time of our visit, to reconstruct 
this portion of the city. The ruins, such as they are, remain a monu- 
ment, grim and thought-compelling, to the memory of those who 
suffered innocently and died here. The court of world opinion has 
pronounced sentence, I believe; and the guilty still stand to receive 
their punishment. But reprisal will not reconstruct homes and 
churches nor revivify inanimate corpses. 


Once more at the waterfront; with over an hour to spare; all mem- 
bers decided to take a jaunt in a one-mule tramcar. The party prac- 
tically filled the car. The conductor spoke only Turkish; the American 
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handling the business knew nothing about it, save how to count. 
Fingers had to do their work; and a genial conductor finally handed 
over a handful of tickets and another of change. The ride was beauti- 
ful for the track led clear across the city. When we neared the 
terminus of the line a Franciscan monk boarded the car. One of the 
survivors of the glorious band of workers who formerly carried on 
missionary work here. With his aid, we managed to purchase return 
tickets back to the landing place. A few minutes’ pause at the terminal, 
and the mule was started again on his way. Unfortunately the car 
stopped for more passengers and, with the added load, the motive 
power refused to operate. The crew descended and put their several 
shoulders to the tram, with no preceptible results beyond a passing 
quiver. So the reverend members of the caravan nearest the exits 
descended and, to the amusement of the bystanders, put the car in 
motion. There was no more stopping, fortunately, or we might have 
missed our boat. As it was, our boatman, having some influence at the 
dock, was able to cut short the formalities of re-embarking, and so 
saved us much time not to say nuisance of standing in line. 


There was one regret we all felt on leaving Smyrna. This is the 
port to the historic city of Ephesus ; the famous city of St. Paul’s evan- 
gelizing ; and the city that was to be renowned forever for its memories 
of St. John, the disciple whom the Saviour loved. One American priest, 
who had accompanied us to this port, remained ashore in order to go 
through the terrific formalities and visit this historic city. I met him 
months later in America. He had had to wait six weeks before per- 
mission was finally given him to proceed inland; but once the 
formalities were finished, he said he had experienced nothing but the 
greatest courtesies at the hands of the Turkish officials. We, however, 
were forced to forego this pleasure. One cannot visit everything. 


Leaving Smyrna in the evening, we had the vision of a superb 
sunset to carry with us as a souvenir. And another brilliant moonlit 
evening with a calm sea to enjoy the beauties of the jagged, mysterious 
landscape that slipped by to our left. Another magnificent sunrise 
over the sea and the mountains of Asia Minor, and we found ourselves 
passing the island of Rhodes. Another transformation; from the 
Orient to Europe. 


The first signs of the new visit were encouraging; a smart naval 
launch bearing the colors of Italy sped out to the liner and an officer 
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came on board to extend a formal welcome to the visitors and especially 
to the Monsignor in charge of the Mexican pilgrimage. It was a touch 
of “home” to most of us to hear the familiar Italian spoken on all sides. 
But the guild of boatmen are the same the world over. The price is 
the thing. But experience is a good teacher; by this time the pas- 
sengers, no matter what their nationality, had formed a silent league 
against these robbers of the sea, and a set price was paid by all. 

Every landing has its curious incidents, some of them pathetic, 
some of them comical. This was no exception. As we found our- 
selves filing down the gangway, I had to answer a question put to me in 
Italian. Shortly afterwards, someone else asked something else in 
English. I answered that too as well as I could. Then I heard a soft, 
pleasant voice at my left on the gangway asking in English, “Did you 
find it difficult to learn English?” I turned to find a young lady from 
Australia speaking. Without thinking, I answered, “No, I am an 
American.” Covered with confusion, she begged me to forget the 
incident. But it was too good; so while we were on our way to shore, 
in the little sailboat used to transport passengers, I began to tell the 
story to a gentleman sharing the bow with me. He enjoyed it as it 
went along, and began to laugh in the direction of the stern. There 
sat the young lady, crimson and shaking her fist. “That’s a good one 
on Betty,” he said, “you know she’s my daughter. We’re from 
Australia.” Before the day was over, the story had reached every 
English-speaking person on board, and till the end of the voyage the 
poor girl had to stand the teasing from her companions, on an Ameri- 
can’s difficulty in learning English. 

Even from the sea, Rhodes is picturesque. The mediaeval fortress 
of the Knights still stands, battlemented, sombre, and picture of 
security. Turrets, moats, drawbridges all are here. Wandering, in 
the company of a Franciscan monk from Italy, through the old streets 
of the fort, we pass the quarters of the various nations; each palace or 
barracks bearing a sculptured coat of arms to designate the nation from 
which the Knights in that quarter came. Of course, the shortness of 
the time allowed for the call made the visit to the inner rooms of the 
fort very brief. Still it was impressive; the ancient features of the 
place are still preserved, and all souvenirs of the days of war between 
the Christian and the Turk are gathered together in one Museum. But 
we were told the museum is only begun. Later it is to be developed 
and completed. 
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Memories there are here too for the student who has read with care 
of the orders of chivalry and their deeds. Names that have gone down 
through the ages in poetry and song are commonplaces here; one has 
only to close his eyes, and forget the clicking cameras and the murmurs 
of the passing travelers, to vision the mailed warriors tramping their 
watches or hurrying to their posts of duty to ward off attack. 

To appreciate the present state of affairs on the island, one must 
recall that Rhodes was inhabited already in B. C. 1300. Greeks and 
Romans in turn held the rule of the island. At one time, an immense 
bronze statue, the famous Colossus of Rhodes, 105 feet high, stood on 
the breakwater between the inner and outer port. Sometimes inde- 
pendent, again in subjection, the island finally became a definite part 
of the Roman Empire in A. D. 44. Christianity certainly flourished 
here in the third century. Though St. Paul stopped here on his way 
from Miletus to Jerusalem, there evidently were no important results 
from his visit. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, under 
the rule of the Knights of St. John, the island was the bulwark between 
the Christian world and Islam. 

Now it is under Italian rule, and the monks and sisters and teaching 
brothers are afforded every facility to carry on their work. The effects 
of their labors are very noticeable. In addition, the representatives of 
the Italian government, thanks perhaps to the rigorous discipline of the 
Fascist regime, have really attended to their duties. The present city, 
with the possible exception of the Turkish quarters, is a model of neat- 
ness and order. Along the sea front there is an esplanade still under 
construction. The Cathedral forms the center of attraction here. 
Throughout, the motif for construction is taken from the style of archi- 
tecture proper to the works left by the Crusaders. 


From Rhodes, our path led directly to Cyprus. Along the southern 
shore, which we passed on the left, the long, low, stony, barren land- 
scape was anything but encouraging. Even the binoculars failed to 
disclose any points of interest. One had to rely on the maps to realize 
that we were now passing along the path of St. Paul’s famous trip by 
sea. And to make matters worse, the time of arrival at the port of 
Larnaca was too late in the evening to admit of a visit to the town. 
Till late in the night, we remained in port, studying the plans and data 
for the first expeditions out from Beyrouth, our destination ; and trying 
by sheer interest in our work to lose the incessant racket of the cranes 
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as they groaned and squealed under the loads of cargo. The sea began 
to be uneasy too; and those who found it difficult to enjoy the even rise 
and fall of the steamer on the swells were too anxious to hear the 
warning whistle and feel the boat under way once more, to enjoy the 
scenery. The rest of the night was given to packing valises and suit- 
cases for the first lap of the trip was over. 


Morning found the caravan assembled at daybreak in our ship’s 
chapel for the last time. We were made to realize more than ever what 
we might expect in the near future for although the sun was just creep- 
ing over the horizon, the heat was intense. With the baggage all 
assembled conveniently, we watched for the first sight of the city 
that marks the economic center of the new Syria, Beyrouth. And 
before the morning was far advanced, we found ourselves already 
slipping into the channel between the lines of shipping; the bustle and 
rush of an European town resounded on every side. While the visas 
were looked over small boats crowded around the steamer, and hosts of 
passengers in the third and fourth class shouted and screamed greetings 
to their loved ones who had come out to welcome them. For many of 
them, it was a grand homecoming. Where they came from and why 
they were returning to this part of the world, it is hard for the Ameri- 
can to say. But home is home the world over; and the sight of these 
greetings made the student realize how his steps were tending ever 
farther and farther from the part of the globe he called home. 


Solid land once more; enthusiastic greetings from the Reverend 
Father Mallon who was to conduct the caravan from this point to its 
final destination in Egypt; the welcome sight of French uniforms on 
the streets for they bespoke the power of a civilized country; sundry 
stretchings of sea-going legs, and we were off promptly on our first 


“work,” the procuring of helmets and dusters and sun-glasses for those 
who had not procured them already. 


Speaking of the Power of the Popes in his “Historical Sketches,” 
Cardinal Newman says: “But what a philosopher could not say, what, 
however, a Christian knows and enjoys, is this: that one earthly power 
there is which is something more than earthly, and which, while it dies 
in the individual, for he is human, is immortal in its succession, for it 
is divine.” (Vol. 1, Sketch 3, No. 6.) 
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The Choice 


Ernest W. BoxALi 
“So you absolutely refuse to marry me?” 
The girl bowed her head; she could not trust herself to speak. 


“So my salvation is nothing to you, compared with the souls of a 
few Chinks or niggers?” 

At that she looked up. “You are very unjust, Geoffrey. You know 
perfectly well that I have prayed for your conversion ever since I knew 


” 


you. 


“And when at last I am attracted by the Catholic Faith and have 
consented to put myself under instruction, you promptly damn all the 
hopes that you have certainly encouraged. Much you care whether I 
become a Catholic or not,” he went on bitterly. 

Mary Elizabeth made no answer. It was clearly impossible to argue 
with Geoffrey when he was in that state. After all, and she felt a little 
pang of compunction, perhaps she had unwittingly encouraged him. 

“Look here, Mary,” he resumed. “Do think it over. I was talking 
to Father Auliffe about you last night, and the old chap seemed quite 
bucked when I told him that I intended to ask you to be my wife. He 
said something about it being an ideal match, and that when I became a 
Catholic, he was certain I should be a jolly good one. Yet, when I come 
to you bursting with the glad tidings, so to speak, you calmly turn me 
down because you have got some darn fool notion about becoming a 
nun—and a missionary one at that.” 

Mary Elizabeth turned and faced him suddenly. “Geoffrey, you 
are making it awfully hard for me. I—I had a call three or four months 
ago, and I simply can’t refuse to obey it.” 

“Imagination!” he said shortly. 

“No. Iam certain I have a vocation,” she replied determinedly. 

“And yet you love me.” 

She flushed. “I esteem you, Geoffrey, but that makes no difference. 
My vocation must come first.” 

“But, Mary,” he argued, “we could be so happy together. I would 
build a little chapel at Brownstones, and you could do any amount of 


missionary work among the villagers. I am sure you would make heaps 
of converts.” 
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Certainly the picture he had drawn was very attractive, and just 
for the moment Mary hesitated, only to put the thought resolutely away 
as being unworthy. She faced him again, a slim girlish figure, but with 
the light of rigid determination burning in her eyes. 


“No, Geoffrey, it is quite final,” she said clearly. “I can never be 
your wife.” 


He looked at her morosely. Never had she appeared so desirable 
or so elusive. Yet she was turning him down, and all for a foolish 
whim. A sudden hot wave of anger rushed over him. 

“Very well, then,” he snarled, “I will not worry you again, but if 
I go to the Devil, you are chiefly to blame. As for being a Catholic, 
I will never become one now. I am glad my eyes have been opened in 
time to see what Catholicism really means. A religion that separates 
a girl from a man who loves her, and whom she loves, just for a foolish 


fancy, is vile and wicked. From now on I shall hate the very name of 
the Catholic Church.” 


The girl went white at his bitter words. “You are quite wrong, 
Geoffrey,” she said slowly. “And one day I think you will find out 
your mistake.” 

“Never!” he said hotly. “Well, good-bye. We shall never meet 
again, I suppose. I shall clear out of England in a few days.” 

“Good-bye,” she echoed sadly. Then holding out her hand, “Can’t 
we part as friends?” 

Almost against his will, he took her hand in his, raised it to his lips, 
and then, without another word, strode from the room. 

She looked after him sadly, a pathetic little figure with big, round 
eyes. She felt very sorrowful and lonely, for she loved Geoffrey de- 
votedly, yet there was One Whose greater love demanded the sacrifice 
she had made. 

She dropped on her knees before the Crucifix that hung suspended 
from the wall. “Oh sweet Jesus,” she prayed, “look after Geoffrey and 
keep him from evil, and grant that one day we may meet again.” 

2 

Captain Geoffrey Ainsley, late of the Royal Wessex Regiment, and 
now commanding the “G” company, Shanghai Volunteer Defense 
Corps, sat on the verandah of the English Club and surveyed the land- 
scape impatiently. 

An odd, strained atmosphere pervaded, the usual cheerful bustle of 
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the streets had disappeared. Revolt was in the air, a sinister cloak of 
silence hung over the confines of the Concession. 

So far, nothing much had happened. There had been an occasional 
dust up with rowdy natives, one or two minor casualties, and that was 
all. It seemed as if the whole affair would end peaceably enough, 
although the poor devils in the native quarter had apparently suffered 
severely from the looting proclivities of the victorious Cantonese. 

At that moment his chief entered, wearing a rather worried look. 

“T say, Ainsley,” he said abruptly, “I have just had the news that 
a mob of Reds are attacking the Sisters’ orphanage at Chen Fu, about 
four miles out. Most of them are British, you know, and I think you 
ought to do something. They have sent a message by a trustworthy 
native, asking for assistance.” 

Ainsley rose with alacrity; he was always ready for something 
exciting. 

“Want me to go?” he asked eagerly. 

“Well, yes.” 

“How many men am I to take?” 

“Oh, I should think a dozen would do. We don’t want to precipi- 
tate a row, you know. Moral suasion and all that sort of thing is the 
best. I don’t think you will have much danger, the Chinks are not too 
keen on attacking British soldiers, and anyhow their marksmanship is 
pretty rotten. When it comes to attacking women and kids, the Canton 
crowd are more at home.” 

“T’ll go,” said Ainsley, decisively. ‘Better get a move on at once, I 
expect ?” 

“Well, yes, the message seemed pretty urgent. Thanks, Ainsley— 
and good luck to you.” 

The little party got through in a car without much difficulty. Cer- 
tainly they had a few shots fired at them, but no damage was caused 
except to the windshield of the leading car. At Chen-Fu, they found 
the convent surrounded by a howling mob of students and soldiers, who 
were crying, “Kill the foreigners, kill them all, the white devils,” with 
great fervor. 

The mob surged round the car, but the leveled guns kept them from 
attacking. Stones and filth were thrown, however, and Ainsley got a 
nasty bang on the back of the head. The Englishmen kept their tempers 
admirably, and not a shot was fired, although the provocation was 
considerable. 
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They reached the gateway of the convent compound, and found that 
some of the mob had already forced an entrance. The peaceful convent 
was indeed transformed into a miniature hell. Everywhere there was 
a splutter of screaming and shouting natives. 

Ainsley and his men forced their way through and reached the con- 
vent. In an upper room they found the Mother Superior and half a 
dozen nuns, with a few terrified infants clutching at their skirts. A 
fine old French priest, bleeding terribly from a gunshot wound in his 
forehead, was lying in a corner of the room, evidently at the point of 
death. 

“All our bigger girls have been abducted,” said the Reverend Mother 
tragically. “It is terrible. What will become of them, I dare not 
think.” 

Ainsley nodded sympathetically. “Are all the Sisters safe?” he 
asked. 

“All, except Sister Elizabeth, one of our youngest nuns. She was 
brutally attacked while trying to save some of our girls, and I fear— 
I fear—” here the Mother broke down, and sobbed bitterly. 

“Let us hope it is not so bad as all that,” said Ainsley soothingly. 
“Where is she? I am a bit of a doctor, you know.” 

“Over there by Pere Michel; he, too, is mortally wounded.” 

Ainsley strode across to the corner of the room, where for the first 
time he noticed the slender body of a young Sister lying stretched on 
the floor. He gave a glance at the pale, blood-stained face, then started 
back in horror. 

“Mary Elizabeth!” he said hoarsely. 

At the sound of his voice she opened the tired eyes that had seen 
the horrors of the past few hours. “Geoffrey!” she whispered. “Oh 
thank God, I wanted to see you again.” 

He knelt by her side. “Mary Elizabeth,” he said brokenly, “what 
have the brutes done to you?” 

“I was stabbed, I think,” she whispered, “and then one of them 
hit me on the head with a club. Afterwards Pere Michel came and 
brought me here, but it will soon be over, Geoffrey.” 

“No, no, Mary Elizabeth, it cannot be,” he sobbed. 

“But yes, Geoffrey. Oh lad, are you a Catholic?” 

He shook his head. “I ought to have been years ago. I have fought 
against it in vain, Mary. I really believed in the Faith the day when 
you said good-bye.” 
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A wan smile broke over the face of the dying girl. “Oh Geoffrey, 
I am so glad, but you are in great danger. Why not be received at once? 
Pere Michel will baptize you.” 

He nodded. “I am quite willing,” he said simply. 

In a few words he explained the position to the wounded priest. 
“But certainly I will baptize you, my friend,” said the old man cheer- 
fully. He called to the group of nuns. “A little water, if you please; 
here is a neophyte who wishes to be made a Christian under fire.” 

There came a sudden shot, and Ainsley, staggering, sank to his 
knees. Then with a little cry he fell forward and his outstretched hand 
gripped that of Mary Elizabeth. “Jesu, mercy,” he gasped, then rolled 
over dead. 

Resting on his arm, the wounded priest made the Sign of the Cross. 
“Tt is the baptism of blood,” he said simply. “May he rest in peace!” 
Then, as his eyes rested on the body of the little nun, he made the Holy 
Sign again. Sister Mary Elizabeth had passed to her reward as well. 


TRY THIS ON YOUR TONGUE 





The Catholic Citizen of Milwaukee brings this bit of practical 
advice: 

A Christian young woman of hasty speech and temper, while de- 
ploring her weakness, found herself unable to throw it off. Finally 
she was advised by a friend to repeat when she knelt in prayer at night 
the angry and impulsive words she had spoken during the day. “You 
cannot imagine,’ she admitted, “how mortified and repentant I felt 
the first time I actually tried it. Without provocation that had orig- 
inally called forth such words, I could scarcely bear to listen to them 
myself.” 

Hasty and ungovernable speech can never be seen in its true light 
until it is seen apart from the particular incident that originally pro- 
voked it. He who waits for a day before mailing an angry or caustic 
letter seldom mails it at all. Some one has shrewdly observed that 
‘man can be angry and sin not,’ if he will be sure to let a ‘few min- 
utes’ intervene between the anger and the contemplated sin.” 


“All earthly power has an end; it rises to fall, it grows to die; and 
the depth of its humiliation issues out of the pride of its lifting up.”— 
Newman. 
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Ramblings on the King’s Highway 


Ellis Island, the entrance to El Dorado for the foreigner. The 
Statue of Liberty is the outstanding figure in the harbor. The boats 
disgorge their thousands. We pass them by, smiling at the odd-looking 
immigrants with their eyes alight with wonder at the sight of the New 
World. More of the Island we shall gather anon. 

Down into the detention rooms we go this time, for we have been 
called to perform a marriage ceremony. The blushing bride and per- 
spiring groom. A husky Irish guard is best man, a German waitress, 
bridesmaid, and the happy couple are Slavs. He had sent to the home- 
land for the winsome lass, but Uncle Sam will not let her have the 
freedom of this land to seek happiness until said genial Uncle has 
guaranteed her safety—and the coffers of his land from being burdened 
with her support. 

Mother Church makes many concessions to the immigrant and grants 
liberal faculties to her priests in this work at the Gateway of the 
U. S. A. The happy couple are blessed and all barriers are removed 
from their road to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

We cross the lower harbor on a boat laden with immigrants. Glad 
greeting; tearful reunion mark the ferry exit. We are proud of our 
Dah 

x * * *« X 

Narcosan—the new and supposedly infallible cure for the drug 
habit. A Bishop we met on the train asked what we knew of Welfare 
Island—formerly known by the sinister name of Blackwell’s Island. 

Now the sick and the aged and the unfortunate drug addict are sent 
to Welfare for refuge and help. The Bishop had sent two Sisters 
from his leading hospital to study Narcosan. The good nuns are 
enthusiastic. Which reminds us of poor Tom. 

A noble fellow, he. “I’ve tried everything else, Father, to break the 
chains of this dope slavery. Now I’m going to try God. I may fall 
again because it owns me body and soul—but I think the Holy Com- 
munion will be my best medicine. I got the habit from the hospital, 
where they doped me to kill unbearable pain. Then I couldn’t quit. 
Let me come to you, whenever I slip. I’m coming to the Reetory, so 
that if you miss me at Holy Communion for more than a week, you 
can look me up.” 
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A fearful struggle. Two whole years—and at times his condition 
was pitiful. But he won the fight. Rather Jesus in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment won it for him. A clean-cut business man is Tom today. Like- 
wise a daily communicant. 

*x* * * «K * 

Dick K—— started out to be a first-class crook, but he was laughed 
out of crookdom. A good boy with a model home; gone wrong. One 
of our own. He tried to burgle one of the aristocratic apartments off 
Park Avenue. He entered via the roof. A rope let down from the 
chimney allowed him to swing in an open window. Risky, but a per- 
fect entrance and his get-away sure—for Dick had been a sailor. 


What’s that? A moving form silhouetted against the chimney 
Dick draws his pistol. He can’t miss. He fires—once—twice—a 
third time. The house is roused. The opponent on the roof has dis- 
appeared. Police whistles shrill. Dick crouches low behind an air- 
shaft. A searchlight seeks him out and a bullet whistles too close to 
him for comfort. Down a fire-escape he darts—drops from the ladder 
drawn up ten feet above the sidewalk. He falls into the arms of two 
waiting policemen. 

Nervous Dick had fired at his own shadow. The officers laughed; 
the judge laughed and gave him three years; the prisoners laughed all 
the time he was with them. He came out and wanted to try again. 
But the underworld laughed—laughed loud—laughed long—laughed 
cruelly, insultingly. Which is the principal reason why Dick is not a 
burglar but a bricklayer. 

x * k* * * 

Late afternoon and the priest is hurrying through a neighborhood 
which the police claim harbors more criminals in hiding than all the 
rest of the U. S. A. put together. 

A sweet little child. One of the last class of First Communicants 
from the Sunday School. A cheery: “Good afternoon, Father,” goes 
unanswered. The child looks hurt—then understanding dawns on the 
little mind: Father is on a sick-call. A tiny hand is thrust confidingly 
and lovingly into the hand of the priest and without a word the little 
girl trips along as far as the next corner. 


“Good-bye, Father. Mother doesn’t allow me to cross the street, 
but I wanted to walk as far as I could with Jesus.” 

Would to God we might induce some of her older neighbors to walk 
just a little way with Jesus! 
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My Rosary 
N. A. F., CSE, 


Yesterday I had a ride in the Chicago “L.” It wasn’t my first; 
probably will not have been my last. Here is what I met with. 


Only one seat free in the middle of the car. Room for four and 
only three places taken. I am rather heavy on my feet and decided that 
I had better sit down since I had a good deal of walking ahead. 


I took the vacant seat. Next to me was a rather surly chap who 
was buried in his morning paper—the Sport Section, to be sure. For 
all I know he may have been one of the many professional players who 
are engaged on either of the Chicago teams; he did not bother me and 
I did not disturb him—excepting to make him get a bit closer to the 
window. Opposite me and directly facing me was as pretty a feminine 
face as I have seen in many a day. Innocence was its chief attraction. 
“Good morning, Father,” she greeted. “Good morning,” I returned. 
Nothing more was said for a few moments. “Are you stationed in 
Chicago?” she next ventured. ‘No, ma’am; I am from out of town; 
though I was born right in this section of the Windy City and used 
to know almost every house and street. Yet, having been away for 
over twenty years, makes me feel that the old town isn’t the same place 
I used to call ‘home.’” “It has changed quite a bit within the past five 
years—in this particular section, owing to the cutting through of Ogden 
Avenue.” Nothing more passed between us. I had in the meantime 
noticed that the gentleman sitting next to her was listening after the 
manner of one who is being disturbed in his prayers. I saw that he 
carefully held his hand under the end of his coat. Presently, in a 
moment of carelessness, he dropped his hand slightly and—sure enough, 
he held a Rosary in it. Quickly was that hand placed into a trouser- 
pocket, and the Rosary, too. When the hand came forth again it felt 
for something. The young woman led the hand to a packet of papers, 
which were grasped and held firmly—as if in fear that they would be 
taken by someone to whom they did not belong. 


“Is it your father?’ I asked. “No, Father, he is my employer. 
You see, he’s blind; been that way for a long time. I go to get him 
at his home every morning and then we ride to work together. On 
the way both of us say our Rosary—sometimes once only; then again 
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oftener than that. All depends on just what deals we have to consider 
that day. He is a Vice-President of the M. M. Mutual Life & In- 
vestment Co. 

“As such many important matters are referred to him. I read these 
papers to him and he then decides what shall be done. But the decision 
must be guided by Our Blessed Lady—he loves her so much. And, 
I’m almost ashamed to own it, I have really learned to love Mary only 
after coming into his life as his secretary.” 

The gentleman, who had overheard this, turned his blind eyes in 
my direction. He spoke. “Father, may I ask your name?” The 
slight accent betokened his Irish descent. “Aw, go on wid ye! Yere 
out for business now, I’m sure!” said I teasingly. “No, Father, it’s 
not that at all—wrong you are there. I just wanted to know whether 
you might be one of the Fathers who were at S..... parish when I 
was a boy; for, I think you belong to them.” “Well, I am a Redemptor- 
ist all right. But you and I happened to be boys at school together. 
Strange that we never met then. I believe I heard your name men- 
tioned, but cannot remember meeting you or even knowing you. I 
believe, my dear man, you were just a bit behind me in starting,” said 
I—more astonished, perhaps, than he. 


“Well, Father, we'll let that pass. It is one of those peculiar hap- 
penings that necessarily arises from the fact that in our day there were 
almost two thousand children in that school. But what I want to get 
at is this: I wonder if that little old German priest is yet alive who 
taught me to say the Rosary?” 

I mentioned several names. None of them was right. Then it 
dawned on me that there had been one of the Fathers, a small man 
but generous and zealous, who later went back to the Old Country. 

“Well, I have it,” said I. “You mean Father X., don’t you?” 
“You have it, Father. Is that man still living?” “No; he died shortly 
after getting back to his native land. But, please don’t ask me any 
more details for I don’t know them. When he died we were still at 
school—that is, I was at college and you were probably either working 
or at business college.” 

“God rest his soul!” piously prayed my blind friend. “He deserves 
more than that, though. And—and—he will get it. If today’s deal 


goes over as big as it ought, and it will if Mary does her bit—the good 
old soul will have more than that.” 
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“I appreciate that myself,” said I. “And, I can only ask for a few 
friends who will remember me like that when I am gone.” 

“You'll have them, Father, if you will get plenty of the young ones 
to say the Rosary often. If Father X. hadn’t gotten me into that habit, 
I might now be dead or at least useless all along the line. As it is, 
the blessed Rosary is my mainstay in life as well as in business. And 
Nora, here, has caught the spirit, too, after long coaching. Only she 
does not know that her Rosary is helping me more than it helps her. 
She goes on with the same wage regardless of the success of the deals. 
My commission is larger or smaller according to the size of the loan 
or the amount of the commission allotted me. She is satisfied with 
her wage. It is not a starvation wage either. She does much good 
with her surplus. I dare say that many a foreign mission has not a 
better friend than is Nora—that’s her name, Father, even if she herself 
did not tell you. And to think that all this came about through the 
Rosary makes me feel that the Church hardly has a better prayer for the 
layman than the Crown of Our Queen.” 


“You are right there,” said I. Continuing, I added: “Would that 
we had more men devoted to this prayer, we might then be in the 
position of the strong men of Germany at the time of the Kulturkampf. 
We could tell men like the Senator from the South who is always attack- 
ing us in the Senate for no reason at all, where to get off at. It seems 
to me that we will only then have a strong and representative lay-apos- 
tolate when we have men of prayer rather than men of many words 
and few actions.” 

He did not reply for quite a time. And as we were nearing the 
downtown district, he finally answered me by saying: “I do not know 
whether you are entirely right in that assertion; but maybe I will be 
able to see your position after another Rosary or two.” 


To me it seemed that he was depending almost entirely on heaven 
for his answers even to questions of that kind; he surely was not an 
outright defendant of, neither was he an outright critic of those who 
are in the public field trying to make History for their persecuted and 
maligned brethren of the Faith in these United States. 

Soon the conductor called the first loop stop. I was getting off at 
the next stop. He was going almost around the loop before getting 
off, so Nora said. I rose to take my departure. Bidding them both 
“good-by” was the work of but a moment. A hearty handshake from 
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the blind client of Mary, our Mother, and a tender clasp of the hand 
on the part of Nora—who forgot convention for once—and all was 
over. The train came to a halt and I started for the door. I was soon 
on the platform and away on my errand. 

All that day, and many a day since, I have wondered at and admired 
the strong faith of my blind friend in the power of the Rosary. I told 
his story more than once, too. And I only cherish one fond hope ever 
since, and that is: that I, too, priest that I am, may succeed in implant- 
ing such a love for the Rosary in some heart or hearts, that I, too, may 
have some to pray: “God rest his soul!” as fervently as did my blind 
friend yesterday on the “L” in good old Chicago. 


FORGIVING AND NOT FORGETTING 





After St. Pius V had been elected to the Papal Dignity, one Count 
della Trinita was selected to be ambassador at the Papal Court. Some 
years before the saintly Pope had been accused by this same Count— 
falsely, of course—and the Count had threatened to have the pious 
Dominican Friar thrown into a well. The Friar had responded that it 
must be as God willed! 

Now that he was Pope and the Count came to present his creden- 
tials, Pius reminded him of what had passed in the following words: 
“See, how God preserves the innocent!” 

This was the only way in which Pope made Count feel that he recol- 
lected the Count’s former enmity. 


THE EXPLANATION 





The loss of faith, no doubt, can be explained in most cases by the 
very same reason which one man gave recently, when he said: 

“Somehow, you have to practice the Catholic religion in order to 
remain attached to it. I admit that it was when I ceased to pray as I 
formerly did that I began to have doubts.” 


Our veiled and terrible guest, TROUBLE, brings for us, if we 
accept it, the boon of fortitude, patience, self-control, wisdom, sym- 
pathy, and faith. If we reject these she will force on us her other 
gifts—cowardice, weakness, isolation, despair. 
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And Now They Whisper Saint 


Chap. VI. THE MAN AND HIS MONUMENT 
C.Ss.R. 


“As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky.”—Markham. 


To most men it was only another church. True, one old parishioner 
had shyly hinted that it always reminded him of a Great Stone Monk. 
His little audience had looked at one another in alarm. Two or three 
had exchanged solemn winks. Then someone coughed and ventured, 
“Yes?” with a very doubtful, upward intonation. “Why of course!” 
bubbled the old one, gathering enthusiasm. ‘Look at him there, silent, 
venerable, majestic!” Here a fragrant pipe was jerked in the direction 
of the towering edifice. “Robed in his habit of stiff brown stone. 
Girdled with that glistening cord of white coping. And the wide-based, 
tapering spire—that’s his arm thrust forth from his flowing sleeve and 
holding aloft the Cross! Can’t you see him? Can’t you—” 

Later on it was conclusively proved—and everyone said they had 
suspected it right along—that the old, pipe-smoking, monk-seeing gen- 
tleman was a Poet. So, of course, his testimony was unceremoniously 
stricken out. All but one word. Venerable—the church was surely 
that. For eighty years its golden cross had shimmered in the slanting 
sunlight, or dripped in the streaking rain. The first steeple-jack that 
plied his perilous craft atop its graceful spire had seen the surrounding 
country flat and open, the highways so many steel-gray ribbons stretched 
over the level land. The last saw colossal buildings, massive mountains 
of stone, lifting their huge shoulders all about him. Far below, the 
street was a deep canyon with a black river of humanity flowing and 
swirling over its asphalt bed. And still the church stood and served. 
Men who were to leave their corpses on the bloody heights of Chapulte- 
pec; men who were to plunge to their death on the flaming field of 
Gettysburg; men who were to charge gallantly up the slopes of San 
Juan and never reach its summit; men who were to go into everlasting 
bivouac under the crosses of Flanders’ Field—all these had knelt in the 
dimly-lighted nave of old St. Philomena’s, Pittsburgh. 

But the other day they tore it down, this magnificent old temple, and 
where once it rose so tall and graceful and fair, tomorrow there may 
squat a bulky warehouse, like a grim Saracen stolidly sitting on sacred 
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ground. All day long the long lines of grinding trains wind past what 
once was a holy, quiet spot. Captains of industry will exult; will 
praise their phalanxes of iron and steel; will emphasize the onward, 
invincible march of progress. But there are those who are sorry that 
St. Philomena’s is no more. 


We do not mean architects, though they have reason enough to 
regret. Nor lovers of old landmarks, though they have found it sore 
to part with so cherished a relic. We have in mind lovers of John 
Nepomucene Neumann. Be quite sure that he was very intimately con- 
nected with St. Philomena’s. You are not to suppose we would have 
poured out the above paragraphs—a kind of libation in printer’s ink— 
to a church that has been hacked down and shoveled away, if Father 
Neumann were not most intimately associated with it. You see he 
financed the project. (What a pretty name for begging, and scraping 
and tight-fisted saving! It never lets you suspect that the parish was 
so small, the people so poor, and building prospects so dark that Father 
Neumann’s predecessor looked wildly about him for a few weeks and 
then hopelessly quit. It throws not the slightest hint of the moneyless 
Fridays that threatened to usher in disastrous Saturdays, when the 
dusty and grimy army of bricklayers, etc., regularly presented them- 
selves for sundry wages to be paid in the coin of the realm.) 

But besides silk-hatted Mr. Finance, we can summon other wit- 
nesses to prove Father Neumann’s connection with St. Philomena’s. 
There, for instance, were its charming mural frescoes. To have 
sketched those is no despicable claim to honorable association with the 
church they adorned. To have drawn up the church’s plans decidedly 
strengthens that claim. To have supervised building operations ought 
to clinch it. And with that we leave the matter before the esteemed 
jury, confident that they will return the favorable verdict the case 
merits; that St. Philomena’s was little less than a majestic monument 
to the toiling zeal of Father John Neumann. The pity it met its melan- 
choly fate! 

But what though this princely temple, time-scarred veteran of four- 
score years, has lately fallen on the field? What though no more the 
lace-like tracery of its spire stands silhouetted against the sky to remind 
men of him who was its builder? Memories more genial than cold 
stone and carved wood; more intimate, more human glimpses of Father 
Neumann than as the thoughtful architect brooding over his blue prints 
—these are ours still, to have and to hold for grateful treasuring. And 
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we make no mere dramatic gesture when we bless Pittsburgh tradition 
for this rich and kindly legacy. At best Father Neumann’s graceful 
arches and flowing frescoes could only have elicited the cold, formal 
tribute of critical approval—a feeble flutter of admiration for the work 
of a man’s brain, and eye, and hand. But when we see this same man 
in his true role of a loving and lovable priest; when we see little tots 
gleefully racing from their games and swooping down upon him like 
a band of young Indians, after some sharp-eyed scout has sighted the 
glint of his Roman collar; when we see them affectionately hanging on 
to his hands, and laughingly tugging at his coat, and stealthily pushing 
predatory fingers into his pockets (candy-lined for the occasion), and 
then as though they were the very progeny of the Good Thief, blend 
their shrill trebles in an excited plea for Father Neumann’s blessing— 
then the architect melts away and we feel that that admiration finds a 
worthier substitute in love. 


But, by the way, you may be a little puzzled to know how Father 
Neumann comes to be in Pittsburgh at all. Well, as George Washing- 
ton tearfully admitted when the paternal eye descried the hatchet-blade 
smeared with cherry juice—it all happened like this. When he was 
only two years a Redemptorist, Father Neumann was made Superior 
of the community of St. Philomena’s in that city. (Reads like an Alger, 
doesn’t it? Patience a little while, and perhaps developments will 
unfold that will make Horatio, Jr., look coldly conservative.) Surely 
it is quite unnecessary to remark that the religious superior is not a mere 
boss—not the type of “superior” who, when he walks seems to peacock 
before his underlings; when he talks, seems to bark like an automatic; 
and when he reprimands, seems to erupt like Vesuvius and rain lava- 
streams of indignation on the heads of unfortunate subordinates. That 
is as far from true as the writer is from Vesuvius. 


What a father is to his children—that is what the religious superior 
is to his subjects. To prove which we propose to present a little drama. 
Oh no, nothing sensational. Just a kind of carbon-copy of life. A 
regular, day-in-and-day-out, rubber stamp affair at St. Philomena’s. 

Night and a panting boy. Down the street he flew, shadows dancing 
under his feet, arms jerking like pistons, breath coming hard and fast. 
Spun around the corner, took the Rectory stoop at two big leaps, 
hurled himself at the stolid door. By the lamp flickering in the austere 
parlor the Brother noticed the lad’s cheeks were aflame. From running, 
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no doubt. But his eyes were redder still. Hardly from running. And 
the wind must be blowing fiercer than the Brother thought to have 
started those thin streams down the youthful face. “Well, my little.” 
“Dad,” blurted out the trembling lips, “Dad’s—dying!”. The word 
rode forth on a sob—a husky, quivering sob that was terrible to hear. 


The boy—the urgent call—the dying man—the plea for a priest 
out where the lights of the city grew sparse. The Brother spoke rap- 
idly, and the Fathers, gathered in the Common Room for their recrea- 
tion hour, lost not a syllable. Immediately each offered to go. But 
Father Neumann rose as a matter of course and started to make ready. 
They protested but he went right on. Long practice had taught him 
how to become conveniently blind and deaf. Besides he knew the 
objections by heart. There, someone had started the litany of them 
now. Weren’t they priests, too? Weren’t they stronger than he was? 
The right was raw. He answered all the night sick-calls. But all their 
fine arguments only broadened his smile. He was Superior, and he 
appointed himself to answer the call. That was enough. At the door 
he held up a conciliating hand: “You Fathers need all the rest you can 
get. I can’t sleep at night so I might as well go myself.” 


Then out into the night with swinging stride, the lad pushing man- 
fully before him, and Christ pillowed on his pulsing heart. The latter, 
as his pace increased, began to throb louder and faster. Once it almost 
seemed to leap. Like John in the womb of Elizabeth, he mused—and 
perhaps because Christ was near, too. Well, this was a kind of Visita- 
tion—that some poor prodigal might fling himself at His Father’s feet 
before he stood trembling in the presence of his Judge. He must 
ay. * + > 

It is the numb gray dawn and Pittsburgh’s earliest alarm clocks are 
just whirring their insistent tinny reveille when Father Neumann 
wearily opens the Rectory door. A deep-voiced clock in a nearby tower 
begins to boom the hour of four. A half hour and the Fathers will be 
astir. He gropes his way to the cellar. Gathers an armful of kindling 
wood. Picks up a scuttle of coal. Staggers up the stairs. When the 
fire begins to roar in the grate, he slips into his habit and tiptoes down 
to the chapel. 

Clang-clang-clang, the brazen rising bell rings vibrant through the 
house, stabbing the calm silence. (There are bells on fire engines and 
bells on locomotives ; but if you ever heard the rising bell in a monastery 
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you'll agree that the others are mere tinkles.) A few minutes later the 
Fathers come tramping down to chapel. Neumann, the Superior, is 
there before the first. Ready for morning meditation and Holy Mass. 
Ready for a strenuous day of labor. Ready for—anything, as if no sick 
call had robbed him of his needed rest. And that day he stands in the 
schoolroom while frantic little hands semaphore that their owners know 
the desired answer and are not reluctant to pipe it out. That day he 
sits in the confessional while poor sin-scarred souls gulp out their tale 
of wounds torn open in the terrible No-Man’s Land of vice. That 
day he unites ardent lovers in holy wedlock. Bends over sick beds where 
delirium tosses on a bed of fire. Stands bowed and bareheaded by an 
open grave as the gravel drums its hollow, melancholy dirge on rough 
pine boards. Yet never a soul knows and never a soul suspects that 
Father Neumann has not risen that morning from a warm and refresh- 
ing bed. 

And be sure Neumann himself never hinted at it. That would have 
spoiled it all. Why, wasn’t this his life-game—to do much and do it 
without fanfare of trumpets? To work by day and work by night, 
and not let the day know what the night was doing? To fool the 
public in a way Barnum never dreamed of? To load his ship in the 
darkness so when the Pilot Death climbed up the side and gave orders 
to cast off for the open sea, his ship would be richly freighted ?—- 
Freighted with unthought-of golden deeds—for on the distant shore 
waited the Master, as He is waiting for you and for me. 

Of course, he paid the price. They always do. No matter whether 
the man is a scientist pottering among his test-tubes in a midnight 
laboratory, or a struggling poet feverishly scribbling verses in a mid- 
night garret (whoever heard of a struggling poet out of a garret?), or 
be he even a saint plying his trade of doing good on a twenty-four-hour 
shift—no matter who or what the man is, Nature, harshest of creditors, 
will punctually and pitilessly present her bill. Enroll yourself among 
the harmless minority who consider sleep an unnecessary evil, and 
before long your health will snap like a fiddle-string. In furniture cata- 
logues you may find a Louis XV desk marked “Purely Ornamental,” 
but you'll scan furniture catalogues till the chairs begin to rock before 
you find that admission beside a bed. 


Neumann poured out his energy and never took time to recharge 
“the batteries. A broken constitution, shattered nerves, diseased lungs, 
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(all the ghastly offspring of Overwork and Undersleep!) flung him on 
the bed he had so often foregone. A physician hurried to his sick- 
room, frowned at the hoarse, grinding cough, started at the tell-tale 
blotch of crimson that swam to the sick man’s lips, and turned away 
with shaking head. 

It looked as if the “fell sergeant, Death, so strict in his arrest” 
was lurking at hand to serve his warrant and drag the prisoner off. 
But Headquarters must have intervened, for the gruesome hand from 
whose steely grip no mortal ever squirmed did not fall on Neumann’s 
shoulder now. Weeks of haggard suffering, when the fever burned its 
fiery brand on his brow. When his breath came in torturing gasps and 
greedy swallows. When his form grew gaunt and his eyes glassy and 
cold. Then from the very ashes of death a feeble flame leaped up; 
grew stronger; grew warmer; blazed. And so it fell that he who 
had been but waiting for the stony portals of the tomb to swing asunder, 
rose from his bed, weak as a baby, gray as a ghost, but alive, and happy 
to live if only to die a second death for the Christ who died for us all. 

Fear death? Neumann fear death? The thought laughs itself away. 
Make the world a carnival of sin; sell your soul, bit by bit, at the 
alluring booths of its bright bazaar; hold high revelry with Passion; 
skip along the primrose path till you come to the last milestone—then 
you will find in Death a grim old warden hustling you off to serve a 
sentence best spoken in a whisper. But the man who views earth in 
the light of heaven; the man who realizes that Pleasure, for all its gay 
trappings, is only a circus-tent slung up over night and to come down 
in the bleak morning; the man who refuses to look on the world by 
the garish, deceptive stage-lights of worldly principles, but examines 
it in the broad daylight of eternal truth; the man who ponders that life 
is short and eternity long, that he has an immortal soul to save and an 
inexorable Judge to face—that man finds in Death only an obsequious 
footman bowing him into his eternal home. 


It must be a mocking, stabbing crash when the gilded gates of the 
Palace of Pleasure clang behind the dying worldling. And it must be 
a weird, awful silence when dungeon doors of ponderous iron swing 
open before his bulging eyes. Poor disillusioned man, he sighs at what 
he must leave, and shudders at whither he must go. * * * 


And Neumann—Neumann only smiled. His privilege, was it not? 
Why should he sigh? Why shudder? What, think you, would he have 
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to leave if “the last stern call” summoned him over the border? Riches, 
pleasure, prestige? Why years ago he had flung away them all. Gayly 
tossed the world to worldlings, as you might throw a bright-colored ball 
to screaming children. And as to whither he was going—which of us, 
with Neumann’s holy life behind us, would fear to knock at the gates 
of eternity? Who “wearing the white flower of a blameless life” would 
fear to meet his King? 
(To Be Continued) 


WONDERING 





Writing in the Christian Century, the Rev. Dr. Frederick Lynch, 
a Congregationalist, contrasts Catholics’ faithful attendance at religious 
service, with the apathy manifested by Protestants. 

“T had the pleasure of spending a large part of the summer in a 
well-known camp,” writes Dr. Lynch. “There were perhaps a hundred 
people there. The camp was a long distance from any church, but I 
found that on Sunday morning two busses were ready to take those 
who wished to go to church to the nearest town, ten miles away. Some 
of the families had their own cars. The guests at the camp were pretty 
evenly divided between Protestants and Catholics—a few more Protes- 
tants, perhaps. 


“Sunday morning the busses were crowded with Catholics. Several 
private cars were filled also. Then I noticed that practically all the 
Catholics were bound for church while not one Protestant gave church 
a thought, so far as one could ascertain. I investigated and found that 
this was the case every Sunday morning, and that many of the Catholics 
went early in the morning without breakfast, that they might commune, 
as is their custom, fasting. All this might not have quite so much sig- 
nificance were it an isolated incident. But I imagine it could be dupli- 
cated in every summer resort. 


“For instance, I am writing on a Sunday morning in a well-known 
hotel on the New England coast. The churches are all seven miles 
away. The Catholics are all preparing to go to church. So far as 
signs indicate, no Protestant has given church a thought. I doubt if 
the Protestants know it was Sunday save for the truckload of Sunday 
newspaper which has just arrived from Boston. What does it signify? 
I am not arguing a point—simply wondering.” 








A RUSSIAN PARABLE 





A man, discontented with what he thought his miserable lot, com- 
plained of Providence. 


“God,” he said, “gives to other men riches and I have nothing what- 
ever. How can I get on in life having nothing to start with?” 
An old sage heard these words, and he said: 


“Are you so poor as you think you are, my friend? Has not God 
given you strength and youth?” 


“T admit that He has, and I can say that I am proud of both my 
health and my strength.” 


The old man then took the youth’s right hand and said: 
“Would you have this cut off for a thousand rubles?” 

“No, most certainly not.” 

“Nor your left hand?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“Would you consent to become blind for ten thousand rubles?” 


“God forbid! I would not consent to lose even one eye for any 
sum.” 


“See, then, what riches the good God hath given to you.” 


THE RICHEST MAN IN NEW YORK 





It is not Rockefeller nor Morgan nor any of the gold-rich men along 
Wall Street. In this materialistic age of ours it is good to be reminded 
ef other riches that are far more satisfying. Dorothy Dayton tells 
the story of the richest man in an article to the New York Sun. 


Prof. George White, who has taught 200,000 New York men and 
women what they know about the three R’s, and many other things 
besides, celebrated his goth birthday Dec. 16, 1926. 


Taking a look down the pathway of ninety years, fifty-six of which 
were spent teaching in New York’s public schools, in addition to the 
task of raising a family of five children on a teacher’s salary, Mr. 
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White decided that if he had life to live over again he would once 
more choose teaching as his profession. 


“Tt has left me a poor man in money,” said this 90-year-old veteran, 
“but it has left me a rich man in friends, in memories, in mind and 
soul, in the knowledge that my life has counted for something. I 
doubt if any man, from the President down, influences as many lives 
as the man who spends his days as a teacher. I believe I am the 
richest man in New York.” 

He brought out a sheaf of telegrams and letters,—all congratula- 
tions from his former pupils for his ninetieth birthday. They were 
from men in every walk of life, men who have achieved wealth and 
fame, from lawyers, educators, merchants, one from an Ambassador 
in Italy —they bore the postmarks of many countries, including Spain, 
Italy, China, France and England. And at least half of the forty- 
eight States were represented. 

“A contented mind is one of God’s greatest blessings, and that is 
the gift of a useful life,” he says. “It comes from faith in God and 
living intimately with books. I am not ninety years old, I am 2,000 
years old, really, for I have lived closely with all the great men since 
Plato and Socrates. I have never had a bored moment in my life.” 

The greatest tragedy in his life came twenty years ago, at 70, when 
he was forced to sell his library, “a whole house full of books.” 

“T simply didn’t have room for them in my little apartment,” he 
said, “but they were all friends. I had spent my whole life accumu- 
lating them, and they had been one of my greatest sources of happiness. 
So for the last years I picked out what I needed. These books are 
Lord Byron, Shakespeare, my books on etymology, my Bible, of course, 
a dictionary and my very complete Napoleonic library. With these 
books I can keep very contented and happy. I will never get through 
with them.” 

He says that even yet he never misses Mass on Sunday. He goes 
regardless of the weather. 

As for modern education, Mr. White said he doesn’t wish to 
criticize new methods, but he still thinks that the Greeks were wise 
when they stressed the teaching of the humanities, geography, music, 
history, dancing, mathematics and rhetoric. 


“The man or woman who can’t rule by love and brain power has 
no business being a teacher,” he said. 
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Pointed Paragraphs | 





A THOUGHT FOR MAY 





A paragraph from a novel by Philip Gibbs suggests many a fruitful 
thought on devotion to Our Lady. He makes one of his characters 
say: 

“My boy, the reverence of divine womanhood in the sacred and 
beautiful figure of Our Lady is very cleansing to the filthy hearts of 
men. The thought of divine motherhood and virgin innocence drags 
them out of the mire. It gives them a bright vision to which they 
grope their way through the darkness of their own sinfulness. That 
is why the Irish people never indulge in the black, unnatural vices of 
humanity. God knows many of them are weak like myself; many of 
them are brutal; but the memory of the ‘Hail Mary’ taught them in the 
cold cabin and the little church, comes singing into their ears when the 
devil lures them to his blackest pits. And even if they descend to the 
lowest depths, the face of the Madonna looks down upon them; and 
with one Ave Maria shouted from a tortured heart, they leap out of 
the clutches of the foul fiend and stretch out their hands to the Mother 
of Mercy.” 

We might well add to this a few lines from G. K. Chesterton, 
written before he had entered the Church. 

“A young man may keep himself from vice by continually thinking 
of disease. He may keep himself from it also by continually thinking 
of the Virgin Mary. There may be question about which method is 
the more reasonable, or even about which is the more efficient. But 
surely there can be no question about which is the more wholesome.” 


A PROPHECY FULFILLED 





Our Lady’s influence over the hearts of men has seldom been so 
beautifully described as by John Ruskin (Protestant) in his “Fors 
Clavigera.” He wrote: 


“After the most careful examination, neither as adversary nor as 
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friend, of the influences of Catholicism for good and evil, I am per- 
suaded that its devotion to the Madonna has been one of its noblest and 
most vital graces, and has never been otherwise than productive of true 
holiness of life and purity of character... . 


“There has probably not been an innocent cottage home through 
the length and breadth of Europe during the whole period of vital 
Christianity in which the imagined presence of the Madonna has not 
given sanctity to the humblest duties, and comfort to the sorest trials 
of women ; and every brightest and loftiest achievement of the arts and 
strength of manhood has been the fulfillment of the assured prophecy 
of the poor Israelite maiden: ‘He that is mighty hath magnified me, 
and holy is His Name.’ ” 


THE APOSTOLATE OF SUFFERING 





One of the greatest trials of a life of suffering is the fact that we 
are deprived of performing the duties of our state of life. We feel 
useless, unable to do good, and consider ourselves a burden to those 
around us. 

There is indeed very little pleasure or satisfaction in a life of pain 
and suffering. We cannot see the fruits of our efforts and sacrifices, 
for in most cases suffering is hidden and unknown. 

It would be a great boon, then, for the sick to be assured that they 
have a great field of labor before them, and can do wonderful work 
for the spread of God’s Kingdom on earth—that to them also can be 
applied the words: “They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

It was thoughts such as these that suggested to an invalid the idea 
of establishing a society for the benefit, recreation and education of the 
sick and suffering. This society, erected with the approbation of Most 
Rev. Sebastian G. Messmer, Archbishop of Milwaukee, is known as the 
Apostolate of Suffering. 

The Society has been placed under the protection of the Most 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, and Our Lady, Health of the Sick, and has for 
its patron, St. Lidwina of Schiedam, who for a long period of years 
suffered excruciating pain and agony. 

The purpose of the Apostolate is to assure the sick and the afflicted 
that their lives are not useless; that by patient suffering they can do 
wonderful work for the spread of God’s Kingdom on earth. It also 
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aims to promote among the members a spirit of love for suffering and 
a childlike abandonment to God’s Holy Will. 

Membership into this Apostolate is open to the sick, infirm, crippled 
and defectives ; to invalids and incurables ; to those who are temporarily 
ill; even to those who although able to work are afflicted with some 
disease, ailment or infirmity which causes pain and suffering. Young 
and old, men and women, priests and religious are eligible. 

The conditions of admission are: (1) The firm resolution to 
accept all suffering in harmony with the holy designs of God; (2) to 
bear them in a spirit of Christian resignation; (3) to offer them for the 
intentions of the Apostolate (this does not exclude other personal in- 
tentions) ; (4) to send name and address to the central office of the 
society. The address of this office is: Miss Clara M. Tiry, Secretary, 
513 Thirty-fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE CHURCH IN MEXICO 





In his new book, “Diplomatic Episodes in Mexico, Belgium and 
Chile,” to be published April 15, by Doubleday, Page and Co., former 
United States Ambassador to Mexico, Mr. Henry Lane Wilson, in dis- 
cussing the work of the Catholic Church in Mexico and the present 
situation, states: 


“During the period of his (De la Barra’s) prominence in Mexican 
politics, he was generally looked upon as the leader of the so-called 
Catholic Party, a nebulous political organization, apparently without 
direction, and not wholly submissive to leadership. Very much has 
been said by writers on Mexico about the power and tyranny of the 
Roman Catholic Church in its influence with the Mexican masses. As 
far as my observation goes, the Catholic Church in Mexico has, since 
the time of Juarez, been more sinned against than sinning. Its political 
power from the overthrow of Maximilian down to the brief rule of 
Huerta was a myth. The Roman Catholic Church as a political organi- 
zation does not exist in Mexico, but it is to be doubted whether its loss 
of influence and the persecution of its priesthood have had a beneficial 
effect upon the Mexican people. It is true that some four hundred 
years ago the Indian races then inhabiting the country were converted 
to the Christian religion by the sword, but nevertheless Christianity 
was a benevolent substitute for pagan Aztec barbarism. 
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“After the conquest the rule of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Mexico was generally benevolent and uplifting. It founded and reared 
splendid mediaeval churches, established charitable organizations, 
places of refuge, and gave to the impoverished Indian population a pri- 
mary education which it could obtain from no other source. The 
Church was stripped of its power and its property and its influence 
by the governments of Juarez and Diaz, but neither these presidents 
nor their successors had the courage—or shall we say a sufficient lack 
of patriotism?—to attempt to impose by military force a godless and 
heathen regime, having its origin in bolshevik propaganda. Not all 
Christians are concerned with the fate of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Mexico, but the matter of the complete overthrow of the Christian 
religion is of as much concern to any Protestant denomination as to 
those who pay obedience to the Pope.” 


THE UNFASTENED DOOR 





There is a story of a widowed mother in the Highlands of Scotland, 
whose daughter, her only child, left her home and went away into a 
sinful life. The mother could only pray for her wandering one, but 
she never ceased to plead with God for her. 


At last, one dark night, at midnight, the lost child came home. 
Creeping up to the cottage door, she found it unfastened. Entering, 
she was welcomed by her mother with great joy. When the greeting 
was over, the girl said, “Mother, why was the door unfastened tonight 
at midnight?” The mother replied: “Never, my child, since you went 
away, has the cottage door been locked by day or by night. I prayed 
God to bring you home, and I left the door always unfastened, that 
whenever you might come, you might know you were welcome, and 
might enter at once.” 


So it is with Christ, the “door” of God’s love. This is a door that 
is easily opened; it is never locked. Christ loves to admit lost ones to 
His Father’s blessedness. No one who creeps up, no matter how tim- 
idly, out of whatever sin, will be thrust away. When the dove, after 
all her restless flight, returned to the ark, it is a gentle touch in the 
story which says that Noah reached out his hand and drew the weary 
bird inside. That is the way Christ does when a soul, weary and faint, 
flies to the window of His love. 








Our Lady of Perpetual Help 


HELP OF SINNERS, PRAY FOR US! 

In the Gospel of St. Matthew (Ch. XIV—25-34), we read the story 
of St. Peter walking on the waters of the Sea of Genesareth. He was 
walking out to the boat in which the Saviour sat. A mighty wind set 
in and he began to fear and be afraid. He began to sink. Then he 
called upon Jesus to aid: “Lord, save me or I perish!” 

Sacred writers see in this incident the parable of the Christian who 
knows how to walk circumspectly in times of the greatest peril from 
outside sources, but who, unfortunately, falls as soon as the winds of 
passion arise. 

Many have indeed resisted all attempts to rob them of the Faith 
of St. Peter and this is to their glory. But of these same many it can 
often be said that the winds of passion have arisen and they have 
fallen miserably. It is then they seem to have lost all sense of direction. 
Be it pride, gluttony, envy, sloth, anger, greed or impurity to which 
they are tempted and we see them yield. Why should it be thus? Does 
God give greater strength in times of greater temptations and trials and 
less strength in times of lesser temptations? We dare not assert that. 
Does not St. Paul admonish us, saying that “God is faithful, who will 
not allow that you be tempted above that which you are able?” In other 
words: God always gives us grace, as much as we need and when we 
need it. The reason for such falls must then be sought elsewhere. 
And it lies entirely in us. We become too sure of ourselves and, there- 
fore, neglect to pray! 

And the sin into which we fall! If it is a Mortal Sin it is a burden 
heavier than the burdens of a ruler trying to keep his nation in peace 
and prosperity. It is a burden more irksome than that of the daily 
toiler who is seeking a means of livelihood for himself and his depend- 
ents; a burden far harder to bear than the sufferings of a chronic sick- 
ness or disease. In all these circumstances of life there is peace once 
in a while, even though for only a short time. But the conscience laden 
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with Mortal Sin is never at peace. Truly did Isaias say: “There is no 
peace for the wicked.” 

And yet, the return to true peace is not difficult! True devotion to 
Mary has brought it to many a one who had been laden with a heavy 
load of sin and transgressions. 

The German poet, Clement Brentano, who wrote among other things 
the revelations about the Passion of Jesus Christ as revealed to Cath- 
erine Emmerich, is an example in point. 

He was rich in his own right. And he belonged to the class of 
the idle rich. His time was spent in travel and in the quest of enjoy- 
ment. No wonder that his faith began to falter and his conduct to 
be like that of the company he kept. One day when complaining to a 
friend about his unhappy state of mind, he was told to go to confession 
and the unhappiness would disappear. The advice was not lost on 
Clement. But the difficulties seemed overwhelming and insurmountable. 
So he set himself to pray. He dare not pray to the Christ whom he 
had so grievously offended, so he turned to Mary. His confidence was 
rewarded. The difficulties disappeared. He made his peace with God 
and was ever afterward a faithful Son of Holy Mother Church. 

It was only now that he became the truly great poet that he is. And 
the longer he lived and the more he wrote the more intimate did this 
love and devotion become. Thus she rewarded him for his devotion 
by an increase of this same devotion. 

Thus did Mary, the Mother of Perpetual Help, again welcome a 
returning sinner. And so will she ever do, if only the sinner will have 
recourse to her! 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





“I asked Our Blessed Lady to secure help for me in getting some 
rooms rented. I promised publication if the favor was granted. 

“After being vacant for many months I now have both of them occu- 
pied. Many thanks to Our Lady of Perpetual Help for her aid.”— 
N. O. 


“Alas, that good intentions should only become strong in moments 
of sickness or of death !”—Newman. 


Ambition is often a spirit of envy and covetousness. 
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Catholic Events 


Among the outstanding events of the month must be reckoned the 
now famous open letter of Governor Alfred Smith of New York. The 
Associated Press considered it important enough to give it preference 
over all news items of the day, sending a 3,000-word story of it over 
the wire to the 400 morning papers that subscribe to the Associated 
Press and to its 800 afternoon papers. 

Governor Smith’s letter was called forth by an open letter addressed 
to him by Mr. Charles C. Marshall in the April “Atlantic Monthly.” 
It is hard to tell just what influenced Mr. Marshall to question Gover- 
nor Smith on his religious convictions. Mr. Marshall seems to have a 
penchant for writing open letters. This is not his first. He calls 
himself a lawyer and an Episcopalian and considers himself an author- 
ity on canon law. 

In his letter Mr. Marshall contends that the Church’s doctrine on 
the relation between Church and State is irreconcilable with loyalty to 
the Constitution of the United States. He shuts his eyes to the facts 
showing clearly the actual loyalty of Catholics during the past 150 years 
and with his “superior” knowledge of the law of the Catholic Church 
(law governing the members only in their relations with the Church) he 
thinks he finds a conflict in principles. 

* * 





Governor Smith’s open reply has met with praise from most sources. 
Some, like Senator Heflin, still consider it evasive. Prejudice dies 
hard. But the New York Times says of it editorially : 

“It is fortunate for religious liberty in the United States that the 
question whether a Catholic can be elected President was raised in the 
person of Alfred E. Smith. Put aside his own political fortunes. He 
may or may not be nominated for the Presidency. He may or may not 
be elected. But he has with clear and direct honesty set his foot upon 
a hideous prejudice, a slimy and un-American superstition, which has 
been threatening to dominate our public life, but which after this will 
scarcely dare to raise its head in the open. 

“His answers to Mr. Marshall’s questions are downright, explicit, 
categorical. Everyone of the imputations thrown upon him as a devout 
Catholic he denies and rejects in good set terms. So doing, Governor 
Smith is not speaking for himself alone; he makes a solemn protest in 
behalf of millions of American citizens, perhaps one sixth of our whole 
population. . . . Any public man who can sign his name as a Catholic 
to the noble profession of patriotic faith with which Governor Smith 
concludes his answer to Mr. Marshall cannot be held barred from the 
Presidency, unless intolerance and bigotry succeed in barring our best. 

“Tt is unnecessary to ask whether Mr. Marshall’s article in the April 
“Atlantic” was intended to embarrass and hamper Governor Smith. 
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Whatever its purpose, it gave the Governor a great opportunity. He has 
risen to it with magnificent public spirit.” 
* * * 


The editor of “The Atlantic Monthly” himself said by way of pref- 
ace to Governor Smith’s letter : 

“This is an historic incident, historic for the country and for the 
Church. Now, for the first time in the Republic’s history, under a 
Constitution which forever ‘forbids religious tests as qualifications for 
office, a candidate for the Presidency has been subjected to public ques- 
tioning as to how he can give undivided allegiance to his country when 
his church restricts the freedom of his choice; and the candidate has 
answered—answered not deviously and with indirection, but straight- 
forwardly, bravely, with the clear ring of candor.” 

* * * 


Goversor Smith begins his letter with these splendid words: “In 
your open letter to me in the April ‘Atlantic Monthly,’ you ‘impute’ to 
American Catholics views, which if held by them, would leave open to 
question the loyalty and devotion to this country and its Constitution 
of more than 20,000,000 American Catholic citizens. I am grateful to 
you for defining this issue in the open and for your courteous expres- 
sion of the satisfaction it will bring to my fellow citizens for me to give 
‘a disclaimer of the convictions’ thus imputed. 

“Wthout mental reservation I can and do make this disclaimer. 
These convictions are held neither by me nor by any other American 
Catholic, as far as I know. Before answering the argument of your 
letter, however, I must dispose of one of its implications. 

“You put your question to me ‘in connection with my candidacy for 
the office of President of the United States. My attitude with respect 
to that candidacy was fully stated in my last inaugural address as 
‘Governor, when on January I, 1927, I said: 

“*T have no idea what the future has in store for me. Everyone 
else in the United States has some notion about it except myself. No 
man could stand before this intelligent gathering and say that he was 
not receptive to the greatest position that the world has to give to any- 
one. But I can say this, that I will do nothing to achieve it except to 
give to the people of the state the kind and character of service that 
will make me deserve it.’ 

“T should be a poor American and a poor Catholic alike if I injected 
religious discussion into a political campaign. Therefore I would ask 
you to accept this answer from me, not as a candidate for any political 
office, but as an American citizen, honored with high elective office, 
meeting a challenge to his patriotism and his intellectual integrity.” 

* * * 

We cannot help admiring the manly straightforwardness of this 

letter as compared with the sinister innuendo adopted by Mr. Marshall. 
* * * 


Mexican Catholics this year observed Holy Week and Easter with- 
out the usual solemn services. Churches and chapels throughout the 
country were crowded, however, by reverent congregations who prayed 
that the days of the persecution might be shortened. Good Friday was 
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marred by the assassination of one priest and the arrest of another. In 
the State of Morelos, Father Uribe was stabbed to death. His body was 
found by the roadside. 

* * * 

The State Department at Washington has been advised by its 
consular agents in China that twelve American Catholics, presumably 
missionaries, are trapped in West Hunan, where there has been trouble, 
and have reported that they are unable to leave. 

* * * 


According to the 1927 edition of the Official Catholic Directory just 
published, there are now 19,483,296 Catholics in the United States. 
This is an increase of 604,574 over the 1926 membership recorded by 
the volume; and although 103,100 of the number are accounted for by 
the inclusion in the general summary of the Vicariate-Apostolic of the 
Hawaiian Islands, the gain still remains large. 

There are now 24,990 priests, serving 17,651 churches. This is a 
gain of 638 priests and an increase of 271 churches. 

There are now 6,995 parochial schools in the United States, an in- 
crease of 176 over last year; and the number of pupils attending these 
schools is now 2,167,241—a gain of 94,775. 

There are now 17 Archbishops and 99 Bishops, making a total of 
116 in the Hierarchy of the United States. 

* * * 


The Very Rev. Matthew O’Callaghan, C.Ss.R., Vice Provincial of 
the Redemptorists in the Philippines, died in Manila, on April 9. 


* * * 


The Yale News carries an interview by Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert Hoover, in which he declares that there is no situation warrant- 
ing the creation of a Department of Education in the Federal Govern- 
ment. He says: 

“In spite of frequent agitations for this change, I can see no critical 
condition or pressing need in the educational situation to warrant such 
a step. 

“There are weighty considerations furthermore which make inad- 
visable the creation of a Secretary for the Cabinet. To begin with, the 
Cabinet, by design, is essentially an advisory council to the President ; 
its size is already too large to efficiently fulfill its purpose. The only 
excuse for the appointment would be to provide another councillor, but 
the President already has more than enough. 

“I do not intend to convey that education does not deserve every 
stimulus and encouragement in our power, but I am convinced that the 
step is inadvisable and not greatly to the benefit and advantage of edu- 
cation. Under its own sails the greatest industry in the country is now 
accomplishing results which rival those of any people in the world.” 

* * * 


Mr. Tanaka, professor of law at the Imperial University of Tokyo, 


and a noted convert to the Church, thas published the story of his con- 
version. It was sold out two weeks after it was placed on the market. 
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The Maryknoll Movement. By Rev. 
George C. Powers. Published by the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society, 
Maryknoll, N. Y. Price: $1.50, post- 


paid. 

This is emphatically a book aimed to 
impart information respecting what 
Bishop Shahan, in his preface, rightly 
terms “a very encouraging chapter of 
the history of American Catholicism.” 
From it we learn how MARYKNOLL 
began to be, why THE FIELD AFAR 
started, what influences brought into ex- 
istence the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, etc. May its mes- 
sage help to awaken and foster among 
our American Catholics an ever-widen- 
ing interest in the spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom! 

The House of Mystery. By Lida L. 
Coghlan. Published by the B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis. Price: $1.75, net. 

When we read the publishers’ claim 
that the denouement of this story could 
not be anticipated, we were, to be candid, 
quite skeptical. As a general rule a 
wide-awake, discerning reader can sur- 
mise a novel’s ending long before he has 
finished his reading. But this time we 
were agreeably mistaken. Perhaps we 
were not wide-awake. Read the story 
yourself and see if you can do better. 

We shall give you the general setting: 
St. Louis at the time of the Louisiana 
Purchase Centennial; one of its suburbs 
—Kirkwood—the scene of the House of 
Mystery. 


God in His World. By Rev. Edward 
F. Garesché, S.J. eg 8 - Fred- 
erick Pustet Co. Price: $1.5 

The author is evidently oo a selfish 
traveler. He does not insist upon keep- 
ing for himself the joys of his travels, 
but is quite willing to share them with 
others. In fact, we feel sure he had us 
all in his mind’s eye as he journeyed 
through Europe and made extensive use 
of his notebook and camera. What he 
saw at Lourdes, at Ars, at Oberammer- 
gau, at Rome, at various other historic 
spots, he pictures for our entertainment 
and edification. 





The Republic and the Church. By 
Rev. John A. McClorey, S.J. Published 
by B. Herder Book Co. Price: $1.50, 
net. 

The appearance of a volume from the 
pen of Father McClorey of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, presenting his course 
of Lenten lectures, now seems to be an 
annual event. Each year the subjects 
treated are so timely and the method so 
thorough-going, that they deserve to be 
brought to a wider audience than that 
to which they were originally addressed. 

The lectures entitled “The Republic 
and the Church” were preached during 
the Lent of 1926 to large audiences both 
in Detroit and Chicago. They deal 
mainly with Divorce and Birth Control. 
Despite St. Paul’s declaration that cer- 
tain things should not even be men- 
tioned among Christians, Father Mc- 
Clorey rightly judged that matters had 
come to such a pass that he need no 
longer mince his words. 


Lift Up Your Hearts. Edited by 
Rev. F. X. Lasance. Published by Ben- 
ziger Brothers. Prices: $2.75 to $5.00, 
according to binding. 

Father Lasance needs no introduction 
to Catholic readers. We content our- 
selves, therefore, with mentioning the 
subtitle: Scripture maxims and spiritual 
reading for every day in the year— 
meditations and considerations for the 
monthly recollection and the annual re- 
treat—together with a prayer-book for 
all ordinary needs. 


The Truths of the Catholic Church. 
By Rev. Hugh O’Laverty. Published 
by D. B. Hansen & Sons, 27 N. Frank- 
lin St., Chicago. Price: 25c (paper 
cover—220 pages). 

In a style at once simple and pointed 
the author presents, explains, and de- 
fends the position of the Catholic 
Church on such important matters as 
the Coming of Christ, the Church, the 
Sacraments, the Commandments of the 
Church, Devotion to the Mother of 
God, what it feels like to be a convert 
to Catholicism. 
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A woman came into the car with 
five children. She busied herself seat- 
ing them. A benevolent old gentleman 
arose and gave her his seat. 

“Are these all your children, 
madam?” he asked, “or is it a picnic?” 

“They're all mine,” snapped the 
woman, “and it’s no picnic.” 





The natural history teacher had just 
finished an instruction about “Our 
Birds,” and propounded the following 
question: 

“What little boy can tell me where 
the home of the swallow is?” | 

There was a long period of silence, 
then a hand waved. : 

“Well, Bobbie, where is it?” 

“The home of the swallow,” declared 
Bobbie seriously, “is in the stummick.” 


“Ma, if the baby was to eat tadpoles, 
would it give him a bass voice like a 
frog?” , 

“Good gracious, no! They'd kill 
him.” 

“Well, they didn’t.” 


“You cannot get eggs without hens,” 
asserted the orator, emphasizing a 
point. 

“My ma can,” spoke up a small boy, 
“she keeps ducks.” 


Pat was one of the so-called “green- 
horn” Irish, but he was fast learning 
the ways of the land of his adoption. 
Standing with Mike among the crowd 
while the colorful parade of the Shrin- 
ers passed by, he asked: 

“Faith, an’ what are they?” 

“Thim are Shriners,” replied Mike. 

“An’ what are Shriners?” 

“Masons, high up Masons.” 

“Faith, an’ what are they striking for, 
now? They’ve been making $18 a day.” 


Another Irishman was telling a priest 
how a delegation of the “K.K.K” had 
called at his home and inquired of his 
wife her religion. Being told she was a 
Catholic, they had boasted: “Well, we 
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Klansmen are going to sweep the Cath- 
olics off the face of the earth”; and 
went away. 

Pat remarked: “I wish I had been 
there. I would have told those fellows 
a thing or two.” 

“I suppose there would have been a 
fight,” said the priest. 

“No, Father, I would have told them 
what the Lord said: ‘I will build my 
church upon a rock, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against her.’ I 
guess you fellows can’t be any worse 
than hell.” 


The young husband was anxiously 
awaiting news of the birth of his first 
child. He was pacing up and down the 
hall when the doctor came out and told 
him to control himself or else take a 
walk around the block. 

“But I tell you I’m scared to death,” 
protested the young man. 

“You needn’t be,” replied the doctor, 
“T’ve brought more than 2,000 babies 
into the world and I haven’t lost a 
father yet.” 


Old Evolution sadly shook his head, 

As he did gaze upon the modern miss; 

“TI work,” he said, “for many centuries, 

~~ in the end produce a freak like 
this.” 


A Methodist brother was about to 
marry a certain sister known to be of a 
fractious disposition. ‘Don’t marry 
her,” said Wesley. The brother pro- 
tested: “She is a member of the society. 
Since the Lord has received her, what is 
there against her?” 

“Never mind,” replied Wesley, “the 
Lord can get along with a great many 
people that you and I can’t.” 


Notice in a Kansas paper: “Positively 
no more baptizing on my pasture. 
Twice in the last two months my gate 
has been left open by Christian people, 
and I can’t afford to chase cattle all 
over the country just to save a few 
sinners.” 
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FOR PARISH, SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY 











JESUS TEACH ME TO 
PRAY 
Price: Leather, 60c; cloth, 
45c; leatherette, brown 
paper, 10c. 
HIS FATHER’S WAY 
A Novel 
By Rev. C. F. Donovan. 


Price, $2.00. 


25c;> 


THE CHURCH OF 


CHRIST 
By E. S. Berry, D. D. 
Price, $3.00. 


THE REPUBLIC AND 
THE CHURCH 


By J. A. McClorey, S. J. 


Price, $1.50. 








FIRST COMMUNION BOOKS 
The prayer book Jesus Teach Me to Pray is an accept- 
le bool the greatest d Id’s lif 
We 
Hule ( with Cro $1.01 
( uloid Cover without Cross................. 7 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE 
SILVER CUP 
By Helen Atteri 


Price, $2.00 
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THE EUCHARISTIC 
PRIEST 


By A. H. Lepicier, O. S. M. 


ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE EX-NUN 
By Will W. Whalen. 


Price, $2.00. 
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THE MARYKNOLL 
MOVEMENT 


G. C. Powers. 


> 
Dy Nev. 


Price, $1.50 
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